SPECIALISM   AND   PREVENTIVE   MEDICINE
for his father, a London stockbroker, died at the age of ninety-
seven, and his mother at the age of ninety-five.   John was one
of their fourteen children.   After completing his medical studies
at King's College, he became a lecturer on Pathology and a
member of the surgical staff of St. Thomas's Hospital.   Neither
pathology nor surgery was to be his field, however, for we find
him in 1848 appointed as the first Medical Officer of Health for
the City of London.1   The condition of the city with regard to
water supply, sewage disposal, housing, and cleanliness afforded
ample scope for improvement, and his reports are full of scathing
and fearless comments upon the appalling conditions of the time.2
. The Government authorities, awaking to the need for action,
invited Simon in 1855 to become Medical Officer to the General
Board of Health, and when the Board ceased to exist three years
later he became Medical Officer to the Privy Council.   He demon-
strated the danger of sewage-contaminated water by showing
that when water was taken from an unpolluted part of the Thames
the mortality from cholera during an epidemic was thirty-seven
per thousand in the area supplied, as against a mortality of one
hundred and thirty per thousand in an area supplied from a
polluted part of the river.  Thus did the public learn the advantage
of pure water, although so many were the vested interests that
a general distribution of pure water was secured only after years
of delay.   Simon also urged the value of vaccination, which was
made compulsory in 1853.   He had the satisfaction of seeing a
steady advance of public opinion in the direction of better sanita-
tion and improved health measures.   His sanitary inspectors, or
inspectors of nuisances as they were called, proved a great success.
In each successive report Simon indicated some further glaring
need for sanitary reform.   In 1871 the Local Government Board
assumed control, with Simon as Medical Officer.   He retired in
i876.3   His best known publication is English Sanitary Institutions
(1885), which, despite its rather dull tide, gives aa interesting
account of the progress of public health up to that time.
Bacteriology had not then become a science, yet he prophesied
that living organisms would be found responsible for typhoid,
cholera, diphtheria, and other infections.
1 Liverpool had led the way in the previous year by appointing the first of all Medical
Officers of Healt^ Dn W. H, Duncan
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